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Vouvme III. SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1841. Nomser 36. 
PUBLICITY IN ENGLAND. man in quest of fame, will get his baker to wrap up all his|} Even microscopism is invaded in bill-making. We have 

aes rolls in elegant glazed bills, which will find their way tojjone in which the words “five pounds” are engraved eleven 

PHAROS S TENS Eee te eas their dandy’s breakfast table. Another will pay the butcher|/hundred and thirty-one times within a space of fifteen to 





three centimetres. 

It is clear that an establishment, to procuring custom of 
which so much care and money is devoted, must derive great 
value from the mere notoriety obtained, independently of the 
goods in store, 

Many well-known houses value their names at sums much 
larger than the houses themselves, and there are worm-eaten 
sign boards which could not be bought for a million of francs, 
for a well known name is worth a capital in English trade. 

Names are, therefore, an object of great traffic in London. 
A manufacturer sells his sign, seals, stamps and plate, which 
have no imtringic value, much dearer than his tools, machine- 
ry and stock are’sold elsewhere. 

Dolland died long ago, leaving no children ; but it is still 
Dolland who makes, and ever will make instruments of 
optics, astronomy, and physics. 


Select Salen 


BAD LUCK AND GOOD LUCK. 


AN ADVENTURE BY AN ENGLISH BOATSWAIN. 


We were ordered on shore during the night, in the ship’s 
boats, with instructions to conceal ourselves among the rocks, 
and attack the Frenchman at noon the next day, at which 
time it was anticipated that many of her men would be on 
shore. We were not a quarter of an hour before we arrived 
at the cape, forming one side of the bay; and were well se- 
creted among the clasters of rocks which were underneath. 
Our oars were laid in; the boats’ painters made fast; and 
orders given for the strictest silence. The rocks were very 
high, and the boats were not to be seen without any one 
should come to the edge of the precipice; and even then, 
they would, in all probability, have been supposed to have 
been rocks. The water was as smooth as glass, and when 
it was broad daylight, the men hung listlessly over the sides 
of the boats, looking at the corals below, and watching the 
fish as they glided between. 

“T can’t say,” said the boatswain,” in an under tone, 
“that I think well of this expedition ; and I have an idea some 
of us will lose the number of our mess. After a calm comes 
a storm; and how quiet is every thing now. But I'll take 
off my great coat, for the sun is hot already. Coxswain, 
give me my jacket.”’ 

Mr. Chucks bad put on his great coat, but not his jacket 
underneath, which he had left on one of the guns om the 
main deck, all ready to charge, as soon as the heavy dew 
had gone off. The coxswain handed him the jacket, and 
Mr. Chucks threw off his great coat to put it on, but when it 
was opened, it proved that by mistake he had taken away 
the jacket sarmounted by two small epaulettes, belonging to 
Captain Kearney,which the captain’s steward, who had taken 
it out to brash, had also laid upon the gun. 

“ By all the nobility of England!” eried Mr. Chucks, “I 
have taken away the captain’s jacket by mistake. Here’s a 
pretty mess! if I put on my great coat, I shall be dead with 
sweating; if I put om no jacket, I shall be roasted brown ; 
and if I put on the captain’s jacket, I shall be considered 
disrespectful.” The men in the boats tittered. ~ 

“ By the powers, exclaimed the second lieutenant, I don’t 
see why the captain’s jacket will be at all hurt by Mr. Chucks 
putting it on, unless, indeed, a bullet was to go through it, 
and then it won’t be any fault of Mr. Chucks.” 

“No,” replied the first lieutenant; “so put it on, Mr. 
Chucks; you’ll make a good mark for the enemy.” 

“That I will stand the risk of with pleasure,” observed the 
boatswain, “for the sake of being considered a gentleman. 
So here’s on with it.” 

There was a general laugh when Mr. Chucks pulled on 


Tue English were early aware of the importance of pub-|/or fishmonger to let him tie his bills to their legs of matton, 
licity in matters relating to commerce and industry ; incredi-||soles, or cod-fish. There is a doctor spends every year four 
ble sums are devoted to it, and in many speculations the an-|jor five thousand francs merely to have his name and address 
nouncement of them is often the chapter of the gréatest ex-||circulated about town. 
pehses. We have seen bills stuck up even in wildernesses, upon 

Not only does the entrepreneur de succes take care to keep||the rains of houses, upon trees, and in abandoned quarries, 
au complet all places where bills may be stuck up, but there || provided the traveller can perceive them, as he glides by, 
are men whose business it is to roam continually through all||from the outside of a coach. 
quarters of London in order to detect shops to let, which they ‘There are also companies of wall-daubers who are con- 
cover with bills of all colors and dimensions. This is ac-j|tinually in quest of white-washed enclosures, within six or 
complished with so much profusion, that whenthe owner re-|seven leagues from London, 
turns from the country, after a week’s absence; he often be-|; As soon as night comes on these artists hasten with pail 
hold’ such a placard upon his door that he c&nnot enter his|jand brushes, to paint in huge letters the addresses of the 
house without breaking or tearing into it. houses that pay them. In vain would the owner of the prem- 

If these roving gentry descry a well-suited fragment of a|jises remove these unwelcome ornaments: next day would 
wall or wreck of a house that has been burnt, or is being de-||behold them revived in all their splendor, Thus are you 
molished, they come at night, provided with a pole forty|/pursued by “inimitable Warren’s blacking.”. You cannot 
feet long, ending with. a fork, bearing a roller of flannel|/walk along a garden wall, open a review, or enter a coffee 
whereupon a monstrous: bill, daubed all over with paste, is/|room, without its persecuting you in every shape. Here, 
made to ride; by this means they rise it as high as the gut-/jit is a cock fighting a shining boot; there, a gentleman 
ters, stick it to the wall, and spread it out in places whence//thrust into an “0,” shaving in a “ 3,” which eternizes in 
the owner of the ruin cannot remove it without some expense, || your memory the No. 30 of the house in the Strand where the 
which induces him to let itremain until the friendly elements |/invaluable liquid is sold. Even poets are paid to sing of 
rid him of it. Warren’s blacking, in very pretty pieces, called puffs. 

In the day time bands of twenty, thirty, fifty and even two|/ It would be impossible to enumerate the myriads of pretty 
hundred men, strangely accoutred, half black, half red, like}|envelopes and labels in which the slightest trifles are wrapped 
the jesters of our old king, perambulate the streets, either|/with a care and coquetry of which no idea can be formed. 
together or separately, carrying, in the shape of banners, as-|| Even copper money, pences, returned to you in a shop, is ele- 
twologers’ caps, cuirasses, these same bills, which sometimes} gantly handed to you in glace paper bearing the tradesman’s 
contain only the name and address of the retailer, accompa, address. 
nied with some horrible figure, making a grimace to attract}| The smallest ironmonger’s wares bear the manufacturer’s 
your attention and cash. name, or an escutcheon always neatly engraved. The com- 

Some drive bill carts, lighted at night as transparencies ;|/munity of engravers, stamp-makers, and printers of all de- 
others, unwilling to make the bill walk, contrive to put in}/scriptions, is therefore immense and richly paid in England ; 
motion the walls themselves which their bills are posted upon, |\their talent is one of first necessity. 
and erect a board, from thirty to forty feet high, upon cars|} In addition to all this, an inventor or patentee keeps a per- 
which convey it from one end of the town to the other. manent advertisement at no trifling expense, owing to the 

In electioneering times the champions of publicity vie in|/stamp duty. 
efforts to hit upon novelty. We have seen huge pieces of|} Add to the above the perpetual emission of shillions of lit- 
calico extended upon poles carried by men, and barricading|/tle bills which boys slip into your hands or pockets as you 
the streets in the shape of triumphal arches. Persons pass-||walk along. When a coach or an omnibus is within their 
ing by were compelled to lower or rather raise their heads|/reach, they fling parcels of them through the windows or 
under the yoke of publicity, in order to read the candidate’s||door, if they happen to be open. 
name, with his principles condensed into a few words, such}| Another sort of publicity of the best ton consists in hav- 
as “ Abolition of Church rates!” “Down with Newspapers|jing addresses drawn and engraved by the first artists of the 
Stamps!” “Down with door and window Taxes!” &c. country. The beauty and freshness of these little chefs 

When the elections are over, the newly discovered method ||d'auvre of art, compel you to keep them on your chimney- 
devolves to trade, and long pieces of cloth are to be seen|| piece as ornaments, and consequently to retain the name of 
slowly slipping down before the windows of the first and|/the tradesman, who can be but a man of taste. 
even second floors, so, that the bill pursues you even to your|| Large sums are devoted to this species of advertisement, 
apartment, and to your bed if you be ill, or if you stay at||and many people, attracted by them, will go and have the 
home in the day time. shop turned upside down, and go away, taking nothing but 

Many patents are every year taken out for new publicity ||the inimitable card. 
contrivances ; some very odd ones have not been carried into|} Other venders blend engraving, painting and sculpture 
execution that we are aware of. One man wanted to have|/upon their prices current. The numismatic art itself has 

a captive balloon over the town, whence bills of all colors|| paid a tribute to the art of advertising. Medals are struck 
were to be discharged, which the wipd was to disseminate||in honor of phosphorus matches, and of the cigar, and are 
over all parts of that great capital; and as the roofs of the||exhibited in front of the shop windows, to be stolen by those 
houses are constructed so as to permit the inhabitants of the||who walk by. This is a powerful means of spreading the 
garret to walk about them as in the streets, the bills would || address. 
but the more surely reach their addresses. London is in every respect a city of addresses. Wherever 
Another genius wanted to fire bombs, which, exploding ||one turns, the advertisement stands erect like a phantom, 
over the town, would scatter the bills in all directions; in|jor gnashing like a vampire. If you will not see it, you must 
short, there is not a folly that is not invented to strike all|/not avert your eyes from the pavement ; and even this last 
eyes, and let every body know that such and such a new|/refuge will fail you, if, as has been threatened, the streets be 
article is in existence, so that in this manner a publicity is||some day paved with iron flags, bearing in relief letters the 
obtained in a few months in England, which could not be||addresses of the Babylon of indastry. 
procured in twenty years on the continent. Many persons avail themselves of Perkins’ admirable in- 
All these methods are simultaneously resorted to. One!lvention of polyptic engraving. 
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the Captain’s jacket, and sunk down in the stern sheets of | my presence in the cabin. 3 
the cutter with great complacency of countenance. One of||ed —I was announced by the first lieutenant, and he quitted 
the men in the boat that we were in, thought proper, how-||the cabin. I looked at the captain, who was sitting at the 
ever, to continue his laugh a little longer than Mr. Chucks!|table ; he was a fine stout man, with two or three ribbons at 
considered necessary, who, leaning forward, thus addressed ||his button-hole, and a large pair of mustachios. I thought I 
him: “I say, Mr. Webber, I beg leave to observe to you in||had seen him before, but I could not tell when; his face was 











the most delicate manner in the world —just to hint to you — 
that it is not the custom to laugh at your superior officer.” 
* 7 * * * * * 

The attack was but the work of a few minutes; the 
French vessel was taken and most of the Frenchmen who 
were left on board were killed ; our own wounded amounted 
to only nine seamen, and Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, who 
was shot through the body, apparently with little chance of 
surviving. As our lieutenant observed, the captain’s epau- 
Jets had been made a mark for the enemy, and he had fallen 
in his borrowed plumes. 

As soon as they were all on board, and laid on deck — for 
there were, as near as I can recollect, about fourteen wound- 
ed Frenchmen as well as our own — low ropes were got oul 
forwards, and the boats manned, and we proceeded to tow 
the brig out of the harbor. Jt was a dead calm, and we 
made but little way, but our boat's crew, flashed with victo. 
ry, cheered, and rallied, and pulled with all their strength. 
The enemy perceiving that the vessel was taken, now open- 
ed their fire upon us, and with great effect. Before we had 
towed abreast of the two water batteries, we had three shots 
between wind and water from the other batteries, and the 
water was pouring fast into the vessel. I had been attend- 
ing to poor Mr. Chucks, who lay on the starboard side near 
the wheel, the blood flowing from his wound, and tracing 
its course down the planks of the deck, to the distance of 
some feet from where he lay. He appeared very faint, and 
I tied my handkerchief round his body so as to stop the effu- 
sion of blood, and brought him some water, with which | 
bathed his face, and poured some into his mouth. He open- 
ed his eyes wide, and looked at me. 

‘It’s all over with me,” said he faintly, “but it could not 
be better — could it?” 

* How do you mean?” inquired I. 

“ Why, I have fallen dressed like an officer and a gentle. 
man!” said he, referring to the captain’s jacket and epau- 
lets. “I'd sooner die now with this dress on, than recover 
to put on the boatswain’s uniform. I feel quite happy.” 

He pressed my hand, and then closed his,eyes from weak- 
ness. We were now nearly abreast the two batteries, the 
guns of which had been trained to bear apon our boats. 
that were towing out the brig. Under these circumstances, 
the first lieutenant decided that it would be useless to risk 
more lives, and that the wounded should be taken out of the 
brig, and the boats should pull away forthe ship. He de- 
sired me to get the wounded men in the cutter, which he 
sent along side, and then to follow the other boats. I made 
all haste I could, not wishing to be left behind, and as our 
wounded men were in the buats, I went to the unfortunate 
Ddoaiswain, to remove him. He appeared somewhat revived, 
but would not allow us to remove him. 

“Tt is of no use,” said he, “I can never recover, and | 
prefer dying here. I entreat you not to disturb me. If the 
enemy take possession of the boats before she sinks, I shal! 
be buried with military honors: if they do not, I shall at 
least ‘die in the dress of a gentlepan. Hasten away as soon 
as you can, before you lose more men. Here I stay — that’s 
decided.” * * * * + * 

Some years after the above circumstances, I had been 
promoted to the rank of first lieutenant ; and we were cruis- 
ing about forty miles off the harbor of Texel, when a frigate 
hove in sight. We made the private signal, and she hoisted 
Swedish colors. The captain desired me to lower down the 
boat, and board her, and ask her name, by whom she was 
commanded, and offer any assistance if the captain required 
it. This was the custom of the service, and I went on board 
in obedience to my orders. When I arrived on the quarter- 
deck, I asked in French, whether there was any one who 
spoke it. The first lieutenant came forward and took off his 
hat; I stated that I was requested to ask the name of the 
commanding officer, to insert it in our log, and to offer any 
services which he could command. He replied that the cap- 
tain was on deck, and turned round, but the captain had 
gone down below. “TI will inform him of your message. I 
had no idea that he had quitted the deck ;” and the first 
+ lieutenant left me. I exchanged a few compliments and a 
litle news with the officers on deck, who appeared to be very 
Bentlemaniike fellows, when the first lieutenant requested 




































dockyard, and looking at their motions, but they had not 


certainly familiar to me, but as I had been informed by the 
officers on deck, that the captain was a Count Shuckson, a 
person I never heard of, I thought I must be mistaken. I 
therefore addressed him in French, paying him a long com- 
pliment, with all the necessary et ceteras. 

The captain turned round to me, took his hand away from 
his furehead, which it had shaded, and looking me full in the 
face, replied, “ Sir, I don’t understand but very little French. 
Spin your yarn in plain English.” 

I started —‘“‘I thought that I knew your face,” replied I; 
‘Sam I mistaken ? — no, it must be— Mr. Chucks!”’ 

“ You are right, my dear sir, it is your old friend Chucks, 
the boatswain, whom you now see.” 

We shook hands heartily, and then he requested me to sit 
down. “ But,” said I, “they told me on deck that the frigate 
was commanded by a Count Shuckson.” 

“That is my present rank, my dear fellow,” said he, “but 
as-you have no time to lose, I will explain all. I know I 
can trust to your honor. You remember, that you left me, 
as you and I supposed, dying, in the privateer, with the 
captain’s jacket and epaulets on my shoulders. When the 
boats came out and you left the vessel, they boarded and 
found me. I was still breathing; and judging of my rank 
by my coat, they put me into the boat, and pushed on shore. 
The privateer sank very shortly after. I was not expected 
to live, but in a few days a change took place and I was 
better. They asked me my name, and I gave my own, 
which they lengthened into Shuckson, somehow or another. 
I recovered by a miracle, and am now as well as ever I was 
in my life. They were not a little proud of having captured 
a captain in the British service as they supposed, for they 
never questioned me as to my real rank. After some weeks 
I was sent home to Denmark in a ranning vessel, but it so 
happened, that we met with a gale, and were wrecked on 
the Swedish coast, close to Carlerona. The Danes were at 
that time at war, having joined the Russians ; and they were 
made prisoners, while I was of course liberated, and treated 
with great distinction; but as I could neither speak French 
or their own language, I could not get on very well. 

The Swedish were then at war with the Russians, and 
were fitting out their fleet, but Lord bless them! they didn’t 
know much about it. I amused myself in walking in the 


thirty men in the fleet who knew what they were aboat, and, 
as for a man to set them going, there wasn’t one. Well, you 
know I could not be idle, and so by degrees, I told one, and 
then told another—for many of the seamen understood 
English — until they went the right way to work; and the 
captains and officers were very much obliged to me. At last 
they all came to me, and if they did not understand me en- 
tirely, I showed them how to do it with my own hands, and 
the fleet began to make a show with their rigging. The ad- 
miral who commanded was very much obliged, and I seemed 
to come as regularly to my work as if I was paid for it. At 
last the admiral came with an English interpreter, and asked 
me whether I was anxious to go back to England, or would 
[ like to join the service. F saw what they wanted, and I 
replied that I had neither wife nor child in England, and that 
{ liked their country very much; but I must take time to 
consider of it, and must also know what they had to propose. 

I went home to my lodgings, and to make them more 
anxious, I did not make my appearance at the dockyard for 
three or fous days, when a letter came from the admiral, 
offering me the command of a frigate, if I would join the ser- 
vice. I replied (for I knew how much they wanted me,) 
that I would prefer an English frigate to a Swedish one, and 
that I would not consent unless they offered something more; 
and then with the express stipulation that I should not take 
arms against my own country. They then waited a week, 
when they offered to take me a Count, and give me the com- 
mand of a frigate. This suited me, as you may suppose — it 
was the darling wish of my heart —I was to be made a gen- 
tleman. —I consented, and was made Count Shuckson, and 
had a fine large frigate under my command. I then set to 
work with a will, superintended the fitting out of the whole 
eet, and showed them what an Englishman could do. 

We sailed, and you of course know the brush we had with 
the Russians, which I must say did us no discredit. I was 
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I descended, the door was open- fortunate to distinguish myself, for I exchanged several 


broadsides with a Russian two-decked ship, and came off 
with honor. When we went into port I got this ribbon. I 
;was out afterwards and fell in with a Russian frigate, and 
‘captured her, for which I received this other ribbon. Since 
that I have been in high favor, and now, that I speak the 
languages, I like the people very much. I am often at court 
\when I am in harbor; and Il am married.” 

“TI wish you joy, Count, with all my heart.” 

“Yes, and well married, too — to a Swedish countess of a 
very high family, and I expect I have a little boy or girl by 
this time. So you observe that I am at last a gentleman, 
and what is more, my children will be noble by two descents. 
Who would have thought that such would have been oc- 
jcasioned by my throwing the captain’s jacket into the boat, 
instead of my own! And now, that I have made you my 
confidant, I need not say do not say a word about it to any 
wa They certainly could not do me much harm, bat still 
they might do me some; and although I am not likely to 
inet any one who may recognize me in this uniform and 
these mustachios, it is just as well to keep the secret, which 
to you only would I have confided.” 

“ My dear Count,” replied I, your secret is safe with me, 
and I sincerely wish you joy, for you have obtained it hon- 
orably ! but, although I would like to talk to you for days, I 
must return on board. So good bye.” 








THE BISHOP AND HIS HOUSEKEEPER, 


In a city in the south of France, which we will not name 
at present, there lived a few years agoa bishop, a kind, amia- 
ble old man, severe to himself, indulgent to others, so good 
and charitable that every body loved him. His house was 
a model of propriety and hospitality. It was managed by 
an old housekeeper, Madame Pichard. Ina bachelor’s estab- 
lishment the supreme ‘authority is always exercised by a 
lady. Madame Pichard was the very mode} of housekeepers, 
and every thing went on admirably under her administra- 
tion. Her only source of trouble was her husband, a drank- 
en, quartelsome old man, who, at the time of our story, was 
carried off by a dropsy, produced by his excesses. A few 
days after his death the bishop went to his housekeeper’s 
apartment to pay her a visit of condolence. 

“Well, my dear madam,” began his lordship, “} have 
éalled to endeavor to console you in your afflictions. You 
must not grieve too deeply. We are all mortal you know, 
and, sooner or later, we come to the end or our earthly pil- 
grimage. Your husband’s is now ended; it would have 
been better if he had not spent so much of it in drinking, 
but still the mercy of Heaven has no bounds.” 

“Your lordship is very good, but, to say the truth, I was 
not thinking of my husband at all: I will not deceive you.” 

“Really!” answered the bishop. 

“ Your lordship knows that my husband was a drunkard, 
that he used to beat me, and sell my clothes to buy liquor 
with; for my own part, I am only sorry that he lived so 
long.” 

This was a kind of funeral oration for which the bishop 
was hardly prepared, and it was with no like astonishment 
that he replied, 

“ That is not a very Christian frame of mind, I’m afraid ; 
did you not love your husband?” 

“Your lordship would not ask me that question, if you 
knew how I came to be married.” 

« You must tell me all about it,” said the bishop, with the 
curiosity of age. 

“And your lordship does not know anything about my 
Augustus,” continued the housekeeper in a melancholy tone. 

“Your Augustus, Madame Pichard? pray explain.” 

“| was born at Boulogne, if it please your lordship. "At 
fifieen, they called me the village beauty, and I suppose, 
when eighteen, I was not much uglier; but excuse me, sir,’’ 
said the old lady, drawing back her chair, “I am going to 
tell you a love-story, and I shall only tire you.” 

“Go on,” repeated the dignitary, “we are both of us old 
now, and can talk about such nonsense without danger.” 

“There lived in the village a young man, tall, finely 
formed, with blue eyes and curling light hair; I think Tecan 
see him now; all we girls used to pull caps for him ; he was 
what our parents called a wild young man; his name was 
Augustus, and we all used to call him ‘handsome Gussy.’ 

“He soon singled me out, and when my father went to 
Paris, and my mother was out of the way, he was always at 
my side. When one gets to be an old woman, and has a 





I was proud of my Gussy, who was Oar |/nominated to the see | now occupy. You must stay with me, 
village beau, and he soon quitted all the other girls to pay Margaret; we are both of us so old and so changed now, 
his court to me. All this sounds very strange to your lord-|jihat there is no danger in the remembrance of the past. You 
ship, no doubt. My father and mother would never have |/see now that your fancy was fed by a mere illusion, the 
agreed to my marrying so wild a fellow as he was; they jobject of your first love was before your eyes, yet you did 
forbade him the house, but we used to meet ofien in secret. |/not know him, nor he you. Nothing is lasting in this world, 
He would prowl around all day only to get a single look ||my child, — all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

of me, and then, oh how happy and proud I was! One day}; Madame Pichard continued to be the very model of a 
my father had gone to the city with a load, and I slipped out |/careful housekeeper. The servants stood in awe of her, and 
to try to see Augustus for a moment; we had not seen each |/believed that she was crazy, for they often heard her mutter 
other for a fortnight! I met him in the high-road. If your/||to herself, when she thought she was alone, 

lordship knew what a delight it is to meet one’s lover, when|| “Oh, dear! his lordship my handsome Gussy — oh dear! 
one is just eighteen, and has been parted from him a fort-}\oh dear!” — Translated from the French, for the N.Y. Mirror. 
night, you would comprehend how one feels. I forgot father, 
mother, everything. We stood under a tree by the roadside, 
looking into each other’s eyes; we were so happy that we 
did not even speak. A cart came along, it was my father’s ; 


if it was yesterday. 


THE STRATAGEM. 


“T reatity don’t know which I love best,” said Jane Man- 
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great growo-up girl to take care of, one rails at lovers, bui |/my youth, and I devoted myself to study and prayer. I re-||found her still the mistress and heiress, and learned the plot 
still that was the happiest time of my life ; I remember it as|/turned to France, I preached some thirty years, when I was/|by which-she had tested her lovers. 


he saw us, sprung out, and began to beat me for having met 
Augustus against his orders. I am certain that if he had 
attacked Augustus himSelf, he would not have resisted, but 


vers to her friend Marian Westall, as she returned from a 
jsplendid party, where she was the “ admired of all admirers,”’ 
“William Stanton or Frederick English. Out of a host of 


the poor fellow could not bear to see me suffer ; he attacked ||admirers that my fortune, now that I am an heiress, has 
my father, and they fought desperately. My father caught||brought to my feet, I have selected them. They are neither 
up a stone and split open Augustus’ head ; he, on the other|/rich — both are filled with sentiments of honor, as far as ex- 





hand, dealt the old man such a blow that he fell senseless. 
“+ Oh, fun, ran, Augustus,’ said I, ‘if the police should 
eatch you, you are lost!’ He obeyed me and fled, and I 
have never seen him since. My father soon came to and 
gave me a dreadful beating. He determined to marry me 
off, and easily found a man who was willing to take me 
without any affection, in consideration of a good dower. 
When I was tired of being beaten every morning and night, 


I became Madame Pichard. I never loved my husband ; he! 


pressions and conduct go. Both love me. 


Neither have 


expressed it in strong terms—bft either only wait for the 
necessary encouragement, I am sure, to pop the question. 
To either my fortune would be an advantage. They may — 
it is an ungenerous thought, but I cannot help entertaining 
it—love my fortune, and not me. Marian, I have strong 
thoughts of putting their love to the test.” 

“ How can you do it?” 

“T have thought of a way. You may remember that I 


knew that my father used to beat me, and he followed his|jhad a cousin who was supposed to be lost at sea, and the 


example. 


We wandered over the whole of France, in great||property which has made a poor, unnoticed gir! so much 


want and misery for the most part, till your lordship’s kind-||courtied, was to be his, if he were living.” 


ness gave us support. That is my story.” 

‘t And what became of handsome Gussy ?” 

“ He thought he had killed.my father, and left the village. 
He was a lad of courage; no doubt he enlisted ; perhaps he 
is now a colonel, general, or count, who knows! unless he 
was killed in baule. But I cannot believe that he is dead; 
I have been looking for him these forty years; I expect 
every moment to hear him knock at the door, and see him 
come in with his graceful figure, his mild blue eyes, and 
waving locks.” 

“So then you suppose, my good lady, that your Gussy is 
just the same now as he was then?” 

“So I fancy, please your lordship.” 

“ Why, that is folly ; your Augustus has grown old like 
other men ; by this time his face must be wrinkled, hig head 
bald, and his figure bent double. If you were to see him 
now you would not know him.” 

“Qh, that’s impossible! I can’t believe that he’s so 
changed, but at any rate I should know him among a thou- 
sand. Pat him in the middle of an army, and I'll lay my 
life I'd recognize him at the very first.” 

‘© You are mistaken, madam, you dwell in fancy on the 
youth of twenty, not on the old man of sixty-five; and Au. 
gustas, himself, if he was to see you, would not know you. 
To preve this to you—you have both of you lived six 
months in my house, without either’s ever suspecting that 
the other was —” 

“What? what does your lordship mean?” asked the old 
woman, anxiously. 

* To undeceive you, Margaret Ta am your Augustus.” 

Madame Pichard sprung up from her chair, and held up 
both hands: she could not believe him. 

“Oh, dear! is your lordship ‘ handsome Gussy ?’ ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ The handsomest young fellow in the village!” 

“Yes, Margaret, forty-five years ago.”’ 

“ Was it you that I used to meet down in our garden?” 

“ Alas! yes, Margaret.” 

“ Wasit you, your lordship —I mean, Augustus—I mean 
your lordship — that my father hit with a stone ?”’ 

The dignitary took off his skull-cap and showed a distinct 
scar on his shaven crown. 

“T can tell you all ina very few words. When I thought 
Thad killed your father, fled. I took refuge in a convent; the 
good fathers gave me an education; I wanted to go back to 
France,to claim your hand, when I heard of your marriage. 
I determined to take orders ; I abandoned the idle pursuits of 





“ Yes, but you have had full and positive proofs of his 
decease.” 

‘““T know it, but the world does not, nor can my two favor- 
ed lovers be acquainted with the fact. I therefore propose 
to state in the papers that my cousin is not dead, as was sup- 
posed :—to give up for a time my splendid establishment, 
and to retire into comparative poverty. It is said that kings 
and heiresses rarely hear the truth from the flatterers by 
whom they are surrounded. This will at least test my 
friends. What think you of my plan?” 

“Excellent —try it, by all means.” 

The idea was acted upon, and it was curious to see how 
Jane’s admirers dropped off one by one. Her two lovers 
waited upon her at first in her retirement, and Jane was 
more puzzled than ever which to choose. Frederick Eng- 
lish’s visits in a short time became more like angels’ — that 
is, few and far between — while William Stanton’s were 
constant. 

Upon one of them, he said, “My dear Miss Manvers, J 
have known you long. In the days of your prosperity — 
surrounded as you were by many lovers who were affluent, 
I did not dare to disclose to you a passion which has grown 
and strengthened with my acquaintance. Now that yon are 
poor like myself, the difference that had else hermetically 
sealed my lips from divulging my heart’s passion, is re- 
moved. I am not affluent, but I can support you with re- 
spectability at least, and if you will accept for your husband 
one who loves you devotedly, I do not think you will ever 
regret the hour that makes you mine. At least, I will try 
never to give you cause.” ’ 

“I believe you, dear William,” said Jane, “and if you 
will accept a beggar, for I am little better —” 

“ Say not so, dearest —I cannot listen to such wrong, even 
from your lips.” 

‘Your fortunes will not suffer by the union.” 

“That they never can. When shall our marriage take 
place?” 

“Next week, if you will.” 

‘* At your lodgings here ?’’ 

‘No, at the house of a friend. Call for me, and we, will 
proceed together there.” 

At the day appointed, William was in readiness, accom- 
panied by Frederick English. They were both surprised at 
the magnificence of Jane’s attire, and thought it somewhat 
out of character with her circumstances, but how much more 








Girls, you who possess money, make it a point of finding 
out, before the irrevocable knot is tied, whether you are 
loved for yourself or your fortune. 


HAelect Portrm. 


THE DYING GIRL’S LAMENT. 


GORE. 











BY MBS. Cc. 





Wut does my mother steal away 
To hide her struggling tears ? 

Her trembling touch betrays uncheck’d 
The secret of her fears ; 

My father gazes on my face 
With yearning, earnest eye :— 

And yet, there’s none among them all, 
Totell me [ must die! 


My little sisters press around 
My sleepless couch, and bring 

With eager hands their garden gift, 
The first sweet buds of Spring! 

I wish they’d lay me where those flowers 
Might lure them to my bed, 

When other Springs and Summers bioom, 
And I am with the dead. 


The sunshine quivers on my cheek, 
Glitt’ring, and gay, and fair, 

As if it knew my hand too weak ‘ 
To shade me from its glare! 

How soou “twill fell unheeded on 
This death-dew’d glassy eye! 

Why do they fear to tell me so? 
I know that I must die! 


The summer winds breathe softly through 
My lone, still, dreary room, 
A lonelier and a stiller one 
Awaits me ia the tomb! 
But no soft breeze will whisper there, 
No mother bold my head! 
It is a fearful thing to be 
A dweller with the dead! 


Eve after eve, the sun prolongs 
His hour of parting light, 

And seeins to make my farewell hours 
Too fair, too heavenly bright! 

I know the loveliness of earth, 
I love the evening sky, 

And yet I should wot murmar, if 
They told me I must die. 


My playmates turn aside their heads 
When parting with me now, 

The nurse that tended me a babe, 
Now soothes my aching brow. 

Ah! why are those sweet cradle hours , 
Of joy and fondling fled 7 

Not e’en my parents’ kisses now, 
Could keep me from the dead ! 


Our pastar kneels beside me oft, 
And talks to me of heaven ; 

But with a holier vision still, 
My soul in dreams hath striven : 

I’ve seen a beckoning hand that called 
My faltering steps on high: 

I’ve heard a voice that, trumpet-tongued, 
Bade me prepare to die ! 





MEMORY, 


Wuew backward, through departed years, 
On memory’s wing we stray, 

How oft we find but founts of tears 
Along the wasted way ! 

The heart will vainly seek the light 
That rested there before, 

And sadly tarn to mourn the blight 
Of all it loved of yore! 


We watch for footsteps that have come 
To breathe the twilight vow, 

We listen — for the silver tone 
Of voices — silent now ; 

We gaze on old familiar things, 
And marvel that they bear y 

No gladness to our spirit’s wings 
Like what of old was there ! 

Even thus, when through departed years, 
On memory’s wing we stray, 

We find, alas, but founts of tears 
Along the wasted way. 





EXTRAORDINARY FOSSIL. 
Tue tooth of a mammoth, or mastodon, in excellent pre- 


surprised were they when stepping into a carriage with Jane||servation, weighing over nine pounds, has been discovered 


and Eliza, they were driven to Jane’s former residence, and!\in the bed of the Trent, near Nottingham, England. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


Yes! like a shock of corn, or ripened sheaf, 
With all his victories and honors crowned, 
He’s ** gathered to his fathers.”” Veteran chief! 
He sleeps untroubled now, beneath the ground ; 
He served his country well — its perils shared, 
And with the good and great, has gone to his reward. 


The patriots who of late in triumph bore 
Their leader to the capitol, again have come, 
His death in notes of sorrow to deplore ; 
The booming cannon and the muffied drum ! 
Alas! how changed !—with arms reversed, and slow, 
Bowed down with pungent grief, the veteran soldiers go. 


Perhaps ’tis well that thus the chieftain died, 

Ere bitter calumny had armed her sting ; 
Ere he the fickleness of friends had tried, 

The lead of care that place and office brings. 
Perhaps ’tis well, that thus around his bier 
A stricken nation mourns and drops the briny tear. 
His life was blameless—honors he’d received, 

All that a grateful people had to give ; 
In the Redeemer of mankind believed ; 

What was there more to make him wish to live ? — 
Yes !—it was well, that thus he sunk to rest, 
As sinks the setting sun, down in the rosy west. 


But we the mourners!—Gop’s chastening hand, 
In this allotment, may we not behold, 

And here before his altar as we stand, 
Renew our vows and covenants of old ; 

And bind his precepts to our hearts afresh, 

And cease to trust the feeble arm of flesh ! 


Yes! like a shock of corn, or ripened sheaf, 
With all his victories and honors crowned, 
He’s “* gathered to his fathers.”’ Veteran chief! 
He sleeps untroubled now, beneath the ground ; 
He served his country well — its perils shared, 
And with the good and great, has gone to his reward. 


Beverly. 3. P. 
PAiscellantes. 


QUACKERY. 

On opening an American newspaper, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that the first idea which strikes a foreigner is, we 
are a nation of quacks. From one extremity of our country 
to the other —in city, town and village— wherever there is 
a journal established — you will find it filled with conspic- 
uous advertisements, recommending quack medicines as a 
sovereign remedy for all the “ills which flesh is heir to.” 
It would seem, if a person were so’unfortuuate as to have 
any disease or slight illness, it was produced solely by his 
own folly in not purchasing the remedies prescribed — inva- 
riably held up as certain and effectual cures for the diseases 
incident to mortality. In many instances, you’will find by 
running your eyes over these advertisements, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary, at certain seasons of the year, or at speci- 
fied periods of life, to take these medicines to prevent the 
liability todisease. All these recommendations, puffs, etc., 
which disgrace the journals of our country, and impose upon 
the credulous and the uniformed poor, are base impositions, 
spread before the public for the sole purpose of making 
money. A little thought and reflection will so convince 
every candid mind. Having seen and read papers from all 
parts of the country, we find several hundred different kinds 
of medicines, in the shape of pills, drops, syrups, plasters, 
candies, &c., advertised as certain cures for real and imagin- 
ary diseases. To be sure different language is adopted in 
their advertisements, bat to a discerning mind they will be 
seen to have the same meaning, and blazoned forth for the 
same object. Can it be that allthis stuff — called by about 
five hundred different names — each and every kind — cures 
all the diseases of the flesh? The simple answer to this ques. 
tion must convince you that it is your money and not your 
health, for which these thousands of quacks are laboring. 
We verily believe that not one kind of medicine in a hun- 
dred, thus brought into notice, will produce the least benefi- 
cial results, but on the contrary be injurious to the system, 
and in many instances, produce chronic diseases and pre- 
mature death. 

A few years ago a young Englishman, by the name of 
Anson, was an under servant in a large pill establishment 
in London, where he received trifling pay ; but he managed 
to lay by sufficient funds to bring him to this country. He 
arrived in New York—called himself Dr. Brandreth, from 
London —said he was grandson of a distinguished doctor 
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to be married, and was surprised at the servant’s bringing 
him a new dress. A gnat stinging him in the leg, the Doc- 
tor stooped and scratched another gentleman’s instead, who 
stood next. 


by that name, who died some years since. He was so ex- 
tremely ignorant, that he wrote his name, or scratched it 
rather, “Dr. Benjamin Brandreth, M. D.” He hired an 
office — made pills —advertised them pretty freely—and 
now they are known all over the country. By such empiri- 
cism, this individual, whose real name is Anson, has ob- 
tained the cognomen of “ Prince of Quacks,” and has accu- 
mulated a handsome fortune, while not one in a thousand 
who has taken his pills, has any doubts of his being a regu- 
lar physician. Such is the success of quackery —and in 
this manner are the American people gulled, when if known, 
they themselves of brown bread and aloes could make a 
better pill. Mr. A. alias Dr. B. in the course of time opened 
a shop in Philadelphia, for the sale of his medicine, and ap- 
pointed a man by the name of Wright as his sole agent. In 
a short time, the doctor and he quarreled — had a newspaper 
controversy — the result of which was Mr. Wright set up for 
himself — made a new pill, or rather gave a new name to 
an old one, calling it the “‘ Indian Purgative Pill,” advertised 
it freely, employed agents, d&c., and now it is used pretty 
extensively as an Inpian medicine, when probably not a son 
of the forest knows of its existence. 

In a similar way nearly all the medicines advertised so 
extensively, and recommended so extravagantly for their 
intrinsie virtues, were first brought into existence. Should 
the thousand pills of different names daily vended in this 
country and swallowed by the dozen, be analyzed by the 
same process, they would be found to contain nearly the 
same ingredients. 

“The “ Matchless Sanative,” pretended to be a German in- 
vention, was sold in very small vials, at the moderate price 
of two dollars and fifty cents, as a certain cure for the con- 
sumption. It was nothing more, we believe, than sweetened 
water, and yet hundreds were induced to buy it, because its 
price was so exorbitant, presuming by this that its virtues 
were rare,—and many a poor widow was drained of her 
last farthing to obtain this worthless stuff. Even'the “San- 
ative,” in its conspicuous advertisements, was not lacking in 
lengthy recommendations of its superlative virtues — throw- 
ing all other medicines far into the shade. 

Our advice is — and every judicious man and experienced 
physician will join us — have as little to do as possible with 
medicines that are conspictously advertised and recommend. 
ed by scores of individuals who never existed. Regular 
hours — a spare diet — mild exercise, and a cheerful dispo- 
sition, are the best medicine in creation. Partake of this, 
and you will need no physician — pass your days in peace 
and quietness, and every earthly blessing will attend your 
course.— Portland Tribune. 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 
Josern Scaricer positively declared, that he knew nothing 





Recire ror THe Lapres. — Ladies who caltivate flowers in 
their parlors, will gratefully receive the following receipe for 
destroying a very troublesome reptile : — Worms in pots may 
be destroyed by simply watering the soil with lime water, 
which may be made by putting a piece of lime weighing 
about two pounds, into a pail of water; when the whole is 
slacked and well stirred up, it should be allowed to settle. 
The clear water may then be turned off, and the soil in the 
pots should be liberally watered with it. The worms will 
soon leave the premises, by crawling upon the surfacé 
when they may be destroyed. If any remain, another 
watering may be applied. We have never found any diffi- 
culty in destroying them by this method 































IMPROVEMENT IN LiTHOGRaAPHIC Printixnc. — The Bavarian 
Government has just granted a patent for a new lithographic 
process, to which its inventor has given the name of Litho- 
\sterotype. The process consists in tracing the subject on 
the stone, with a new black or colored ink, and then pouring 
on the spaces a combination of acids, which eats away the 
/stone, So as to leave the lines of the ink tracing in relief, 
| greater than that of printing types. From the stone thus 
prepared, any number of impressions, it is said, may be 
taken by the common press, much clearer than those which 
are obtained by the ordinary lithographic process — a result 
arising not only from the higher relief of the lines or charac- 
ters, but likewise from the fact that the action of the print- 
|ing-press causes less friction than that of the lithographic. — 
Inventor's Advocate. 





Luxury in Dress, —King Richard II. affected the utmost 
splendor of attire, and he had one coat alone which was val- 
ued at 30,000 marks; it was richly embroidered and in- 
wrought with gold and precious stones, It is not in human 
nature, at least in human natare of the “more honorable ”’ 
gender, to be outdone, even by a king. Gorgeous and glit- 
\tering was the raiment adopted by the satellites of the court, 
and heedless of “that destruction of property with whieh the 
whole #ingdom was threatened,” they revelled in magnifi-” 
cence, Of one alone, Sir John Arundel, it is recorded, that 
Ihe had at one time fifty-two suits of cloth of gold tissue. — 


The Art of Needlework. 











Auvminous Satts. — We find in the last number of Silli- 
‘man’s Journal an illustration of the preservative prqperties 
of aluminous salts — properties which have long been known, 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, though it took place all eval ret salyiseeny Sater ” by ies iret ede, 

aaitiate . : : distinguished officer, Gen. Wayne, died thirty or forty years 
around him in Paris. His close studies to the Hebrew|| Erie, P a bared in the Pleinity of the La 
4 his Rails tis enh £ hé cries 22” at Erie, Pa., and was buried in the vicinity of the Lake. 
ne ene ee ee body was not long since disinterred and removed by his 
of children, the shrieks of women, and groans of nen. 


tie 3 son, who was astonished to find it in so perfect a state of 
Nicias was so absent, as to often ask his servant if he had : , gfe eet pe 
s ; preservation ; and on examination it was found to have been 

bathed or dined. 


La Fontaine was so absent as to call to visit a friend whose amp nig jo, orgillaceons pelh Sy Sommer aT huss P 
: ‘ solution of alum. The features were at once recognized by 
funeral he had just attended. He was much surprised at those who had known Gen. Wayne 
first, but recollecting himself, said, ‘It is true enough, for J , . 
was there.” 
Bishop Burnet was very remarkable in this. In the days/| 
of the great Marlborough, he obtained an interview with him, 





A Harry Retont.— The obscurity of Lord Tenterton’s 
birth is well known ; but he had too much good sense to feel 
any false shame on that account. We have heard it related 
of him, that when in an early period of his professional ca- 
reer; a brother barrister, with whom he happened to have a 
quarrel, had the bad taste to twit him of his origin, his man- 
ly and severe answer was, “ Yes, sir, I am the son of a bar- 
ber; if you had been the son of a barber, you would have 
been a barber yourself.” 


and was even asked to dine, but cautioned to be on his guard 
and not commit himself. Among other great company, was 
Prince Eugene, who seeing a dignified clergyman present, 
asked who he was, and having heard he had been at Paris 
in 1680, asked him how long it was since he had left it. 
Burnet fluttered, answered with precipitation he could not 
recollect the year; but it was at the time that the Countess 
of Soissons was imprisoned on suspicion of practising a con- 
cealed mode of poisoning people. This lady happened to be 
the mother of Prince Eugene, and both parties’ eyes being 
fixed upon each other, then only, he perceived his mistake, 
stammered, apologized, and retired in the utmost confusion. 
Upon another occasion, the Bishop dining one day with 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, the conversation turned 
upon the ingratitude of Government to the Duke, who had 
just lost all his places. Burnet aptly compared him to Beli- 
sarius: when her Grace asked what was the reason of his 
downfall. “Oh, madam,” said Burnet, “poor Belisarias 
had a shocking brimstone of a wife.” 

Dr. Thomas (Bishop of Salisbury,) forgot the day he was 





I atways listened with pleasure to the remarks made by 
country people on the habits of animals. A countryman 
was shown Gainsborough’s celebrated picture of the pigs. 
“To be sure,” said he, “ they are deadly like pigs, but there 
is one fault; nobody ever saw three pigs feeding together, 
but that one ’um had a foot in the trough.’ —- Jesse’s Glean- 


ngs. 

Tusre is now living in extreme penury in Great Peter- 
street, Westminster, a nephew of the celebrated Oliver Gold- 
smith. He is in his 73d year, and is named Joseph Gold- 

mith. 
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Natural History. 








For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


THE BLUE JAY, 


Tas beautiful bird is well known to the inhabitants of all 
parts of the country, as one of the few species that take up 
their abode with us during the winter. Throughout all this 
gloomy season, his shrill voice may be heard in the woods, 
mingled with the caw of ravens and the chirp of wood peckers 

























































































quadrapeds, than to its lawful owner. These animals fre- 
quently plunder his provisions, and leave him to the neces- 
sity of gleaning a subsistence in the yards and granaries of 
the farmer. 

The jay selects the most solitary place in the woods for 
building his nest, which is frequently found upon the cedar 
and the hemlock spruce. He builds it of the coarsest mate- 


* 


and snow-birds. In the summer he retires to the remotes 
part of the woods, seeming to shun the habitations of men, 
and exhibiting all the shyness of the crow, @ kindred spe- 
cies. He becomes more familiar in the winter, when he 
often approaches our villages, prompted by a scarcity of 
food rather than by any disposition to be sociable with man. 
Man, however, he resembles in his hoarding propensities, 
and he commonly lays up a store of nuts, seeds and grain 
during the harvest, for winter’s use. But this store is often 
more serviceable to squirrels, rats, and other depredating 


| 


| 
i 


i] ||nist, sneaks off, well contented to’save his life.” 


a 


rials, and lines it with the fibres of roots. He exhibits no 
great degree of skill in its construction; bat like a strict 
utilitarian, appears satisfied, if it will but accommodate the 
eggs and offspring. The eggs are generally about five in 
number, of an olive color speckled with brown. These 
birds, notwithstanding their extreme shyness, which renders 
them almost inaccessible to the gunner, are very bold and 


)\|pretended plaints of a wounded bird. 
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fierce when an approach is made to their nest. It requires, 
indeed, more than ordinary effort of courage to climb up to 
‘heir nest when the old ones are near. They will attack one 
in that situation with the most savage fury, and the invader 
may consider himself lucky if he escapes without a disfig- 
ured countenance. 4 

These birds possess 2 great talent for mimicry, and if taken 
young and carefully instructed, may be taught, like the par- 
rot, not only to imitate various noises, but to articulate 
words. Mr. Bewick informs us, that the English jay, which 
differs not essentially from our bird, has remarkable imita- 
tive faculties. He knew one that had been taught, by 
whistling and calling the dogs, to set them upon catile. This 
mischievous habit ceused him at length to be complained of 
as @ nuisance, and the owner was obliged io destroy him. 
Mr. Bewick likewise mentions one that could exactly coun- 
terfeit the noise made by the action of a saw. Their imi- 
tative propensities are not entirely the result of edacation. 
Mr. Nuttall remarks that the Blue Jay is fond of imitating 
the harsh voice of the Owl. He has also heatd him mock, 
with a taunting accent, the quailing of the Red-shouldered 
Hawk. Wilson mentions one that seemed to fee! great de- 
light in teasing and mocking the little American Sparrow. 
hawk. The Jay was in the habit of quizzing him by the 
In this sport several 
would join; but their fun would sometimes be spoiled by 
the Hawk, who punished them by making one of them his 
prey. 
“ Like the European species,”’ says Nuttall, “ he exhibits 
a great antipathy to the owl, and by his loud and savage 
vociferation, soon brings together a noisy troop of all the 
busy birds in the neighborhood. To this garrulous attack 
the night wanderer has no reply, but a threatening stare of 
indifference ; and as soon as oppurtunity offers, he quietly 
slips from his slandering company. Advantage, in some 
countries, is taken of this dislike, for the purpose of catch. 
ing birds; thus the owl being let out of a box, sometimes 
makes a hoot, which instantly assembles a motley group, 
who are then caught by liming the neighboring twigs on 
which they perch. In this group the jay and crow are 
always sure to take part, if within sight er hearing of the 
call, and are thus caught or destroyed at will.” 
The Blue Jay, though chiefly granivorous, is not a strict 
Pythagorean, or Grahamite. Though nuts, grain and seeds 
are his favorite food, he will not reject an occasional meal of 
insects or caterpillars. He is liewise fond of fruits, espe. 
cially of cherries, which are a favorite fruit with many other 
birds. We have already remarked that the Jay hoards pro- 
visions for the winter. He hides his stores in the hollow 
trunks of trees, where they are often plundered, and he gen- 
erally forgets the places in which he has deposited them. 
Hence, in the winter he is’ obliged to venture on predatory 
excursions in the farmyard, for the supply of his necessities, 
He has been known to steal cautiously into barns, when 
he sets aside his usual garrulity, and like a human thief, 
takes his booty and retreats with the most cautious silence. 
The farmers often take advantage of his thieving propensity, 
by setting a box-trap baited with some favorite article. 
Numbers of them are frequently caught in this manner. 
The Jay is accused of devouring the eggs of other birds, and 
the young of the smaller species. He is a bold bird, but ac- 
cording to Nuttall, “to the gallant and quarrelsome King- 
bird, he submits like a coward, and driven to seek shelter, 
even on the ground, from the repeated blows of his antago- 
w. FP. 


‘ODE ON THE BURIAL OF SIR JOUN MOORE. 
Ir is stated that this celebrated ode, which has found so 
many claimants, and has been ascribed successively to most 
of the British living poets, has at length found its true author. 
From a long correspondence, it appears that it was written 
by the Rev. A. McIntosh, a native of Athol, Scotland, who 
has held for many years the ill-requited office of schoocl- 
master, in the parish of Temple, Scotland. His letter is so 
modest, giving his reasons for not sooner elaiming the pro- 
duction, that it removes all doubt as to his being the author. 


I soutp think a man of fashion makes but an indifferent 
exchange, who lays out all that time in furnishing his house 
which he should have employed in the furniture of his head ; 
a person who shows no other symptoms of tasie than his 
cabinet or gallery, might as well boast to me of the furnitare 
of his kitchen. — Goldsmith, 
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A FAMOUS FRENCH PICKPOCKET. 

I wiit mention one of those who had always escaped from 
the accusations brought against him. He is known by the 
name of Mimi Lepreux, and is the most adroit pickpocket in 
Paris. Many of the police agents know him well, and are 
incessantly watching him ; and yet they have never been 


able to establish legally a single one of the namerous robbe-|| ment. 
ries of which he is guilty. I remember a report made to me,|,estate, fine arts buildings, &c., belonging to the institution, 


in which so many carious things were said of this man, that 


*I was led to question an officer familiar with the doings of|| books at $52,103, and ate and notes receivable at $25, 083. 


Mimi Lepreux. The officer informed me that this robber had 
at least 15,000 francs a year, payable out of property purchas- 
ed with the produce of his larcenies ; that he was very liberal 
to the poor, and still more so to the petty thieves who served 
him ; that be had always a dozen of these, on great occasions, 
employed to keep a lookout for him, to penetrate into the 
crowd, and ascertain bow such or such a person placed his 
purse, his gold snuff-box, his pocket-book, &c.; that these 
auxiliaries execute nothing themselves, confining them- 
selves to acquainting Mimi with what they have observed, 
who takes upon himself to turn their discoveries to profit. 
For example, one of these robber-apprentices will come to 
Mimi, and whisper in his ear, in slang phrase, “ That old 
gentleman, fifieen paces to the right, with white hair and a 
cane in his hand, has put a heavy purse into his left breeches 
pocket.” “Very well,” replies Mimi, “there’s ten sous for 
you. Cut!” A quarter of an hour afterwards the purse is 
in Mimi’s possession, but not to remain there two seconds. 
There are always accemplices near, ready to receive the 
stolen article, which passes from hand to hand, and disap- 
pears in a twinkling. If, therefore, the almost imperceptible 
movement of the thief should happen to be remarked at the 
instant of the robbery, and even if the party robbed should 
seize the culprit’s arm, there is no means of establishing the 
crime. In sach acase, Mimi, with perfect calmness and self- 
possession, expresses his surprise that any one should dare to 
suppose him capable of such conduct. He appeals to the 
bystanders, shows his purse well filled with gold pieces, 
and his pocket-bvok stuffed with bank notes, which contains, 
by chance, too, the receipt for his last taxes, and asks if a 
father of a family, in affluent circumstances like his, may 
not despise an accusation of this sort. “I am willing to 
suppose,” he says, “that the gentleman may have spoken| 
without thought, and bear him no gradge for a mistake 
which, happily, can do no barm to me.” It is not an uncom- 
mon thing to see the victim stammer out apologies to the; 
robber, and depart, through a crowd of persons murmuring 
their indignation against him. 

On the day in which M. Rodde presented himself on the 
Place de la Bourse, to exercise the profession of public crier, 
Mimi Lepreux was met by the same peace officer, in the 
midst of an extraordinary concourse of republicans and curi- 
ous spectators. ‘What are you doing here?” said the agent 
of authority, in a severe tone. “Iam doing like the others, 
looking on, and walking about.” “You are well aware that 
I know you— you are here for the purpose of doing some) 
mischief.” “As I tell you, I am doing nothing at all—why 
do you bother me? Is not the pavement free for every body ?”) 








The 
question now before the public is, whether the female sex 
the Atheneum is a fine arts department, which is also en-||shall be admitted to vote as well as to pay taxes, to repre- 
riched with many excellent paintings, busts, and statues.||sent as wel] as to be represenied in political assemblies, to 


life enbousibes can by the annual payment of $5, take rare to produce serious disagreement between the sexes. 


from the library for the use of his family. Connected with) 





speak as well as listen, to make laws as well as to be subject 
to them; in fine, whether they shall be allowed to stand in 
the same political position as that now exclusively occupied 
by the male sex : — Shall women be allowed to be entirely 
independent of the other sex, all their political and legal 
relations, and exercise all the rights and privileges as citi- 
zens which men have always monopolized to themselves ? 
We do not intend to enter into the discussion of this point. 
We shall simply name a few of the female authors who have 
lately undertaken to become champions for their sex. One 
of the most conspicuous of these is Lady Morgan, formerly 
Miss Owenson, one of the most highly gifted of female au- 
thors. She is an Trish lady, and exhibits all the enthusiasm 
which is peculiar to the natives of the Emerald Isle. The 
work in which she appears as the advocate of the rights of 
women, is entitled “ Woman and her Master.” Mrs. Ellis, 
an English lady, has entered the field in a work entitled 
“Women of England.” Miss Martineau advocates their 
rights in several of her works, more partienlarly in her 
“Society in America ;”” and Mrs. Jamieson in her “ Winter 
Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada,” &c. We might 
name in connexion with these a long list of very respectable 
names among our American female writers. But we will 
proceed no farther. Perhaps we may discuss the point at 
some future. day. 


The proceeds of the annual exhibitions of paintings, &c., 
are devoted exclusively to enlarging the fine arts depart- 
By the last annual report of the treasurer, the real 










































are valued at $38,441 ; the paintings, busts, &c., at $18,833 ; 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1841. 


Mr. Vatremars’s Puan ror a Postic Institution. — We 
have neglected to notice the address of this gentleman which 
; was delivered a few weeks since at the Temple, longer than 
we intended. Our neglect has not arisen, however, from 
any want of interest in the project. The proposal of a 
system of international exchanges is an excellent one ; and 
the remarks respecting the want of a literary and scientific 
taste among our people, must be acknowledged to be just. 
We are behind the people of the same amount of intelligence 
in Europe, in our power of appreciating genius and the 
attainments of learning. No honor attends the profession 
of literature or science in America. Our people are easily 
captivated by pomp and splendor, and those professions are 
the most honored which are the most lucrative. As Mr. Vat- 
temare’s project is likely to gratify the vanity of the com- 
munity, we have some hopes of its success. There is some- 
thing rather magnificent in the scheme, and thousands will 
become its supporters on account of the fuiure probable fame 
of the institution, who would see the best literary paper or 
journal of science sold to the ragman to pay the debts of the 
establishment, before they would subscribe a single dollar for 
its support. That republican simplicity of which we read so 
much in the romance of politics, may be found among some 
of the peasantry of Europe, and the middling classes (as they 
are called) of our own people; but we look for it in vain 
among those who pretend to give the tone to American so- 
ciety. 

After a literary man has acquired either wealth or office, 
there is so much noise made about him, and such a hu 


Antuon’s Crassicat Dictionary. — We prom ised to refer 
again to this valuable publication, and we do so with pleas- 
ure, from having >ecome fully aware of its great merits. 
Professor Anthon is peculiarly qualified for a work of this 
kind, not only by his profound classical reading, and the 
intimate acquaintance which the preparation of his previous 
works must have given him with the writings of antiquity, 
but by his having revised, on former occasions, three editions 
of Lempriere, which he much enlarged and improved. He 
had thus become acquainted with the faults and deficiencies 
of that author, whose work, though a noble monument of 
talent and research, and perhaps as perfect as could have 
been written at that time, and with the materials in his pos- 
session, had many defects. One of these was the grossness 
of its details in relation to many matters which a greater 
follows him wherever he goes, that a stranger might sup, moral refinement than belonged to the Greeks and Romans 
pose, upon witnessing the hubbub, that our people were full|| would turn from with disgust. German research has since 
of literary enthusiasm. Yet all this apparent enthusiasm||added vast stores to the treasures of classical learning, of 
proceeds from the same feelings which animate a parcel of which the present author has not failed to avail himself. 
buys when they hear the cry of fire; a love of mere animal|| This is emphatically anew work. The articlesare all origi- 
excitement. Or rather, we might say, it proceeds from/|nal, though of course, in stating similar facts there must exist 
those feelings which animate a military company, arrayed ||a degree of correspondence with the former work. It com- 
in uniform, and following a magnificent standard. If we||prises an amount of information which has never before 
can properly call the latter warlike bravery, we may call the|| been presented in the same compass, and will shed honor not 
former literary enthusiasm ; but were Solomon on earth, he /only on the author, but upon American literature, The New 
would probably call it “ vanity.” York Review pronounces it “the greate ork of laborious 

We recommend Mr. Vattemare’s address to all, for the just'|scholarship that the American press has y+. sent forth.” 


satire it contains expressed in a very gentlemanly manner. 
Antiquities or Centra America. — The results of the 


“Don’t stand arguing there — move on, or I will have you) If there are among our readers many of those who believe 
taken up. You are here for the purpose of robbing. We that “ We are the most intelligent people on earth,” let them: investigations of Messrs. Stevens and Catherwood in their 
have plague enough on our hands, without your coming, display their own ingenuity by reconciling this assertion |late expedition to Gaatemala, now the republic of Central 





hither, with your band, to pilfer.” 
Lepreux, impatiently, and losing his temper, “leave me: 


alone! Your republicans are nothing better than canaille ! 


I have picked more than five handred of their pockets, and|/and within that time, the press teemed with works in whieh 
never found a sous in any one of them!’ — Memoir of M. || the comparative talents of the two sexes were made points 


Gisquet, formerly Prefect of Police. 


Union oF Lirerary Compositions.— At a large literary); 
party in Edinburgh, a short time ago, in the course of conver- 
Sation it was mentioned that a certain well-known literary)! 
character had written two poems, one called “ The Pebble,” 
the other “ The Ocean ;” that he was offering them to the), 
booksellers, who, however, would not accede to his terms o' 
publication, and that the worthy author was therefore puz- 
zled not a little as to what he should do with his productions. 
“Why,” remarked a sarcastic gentleman who was present, 
“] think the doctor could not do better than to throw the one 
into the other.” 


! 











Boston ArHenaum.— By a late report it appears that the} 
library of this institation now contains 31,788 volames, 807/| 
of which have been added during the past year. There are 
258 proprietors, and 31 life subscribers. Each proprietor or 








‘Bah!’ said Mimi'| with the facts mentioned in the address. 


found very difficult to prove or to disprove the assertion that, 


continued to take different sides in regard to the question, as| 


America, are soon to be published. The work is in the 
hands of Harper and Brothers, and is to be issued in a style 
adequate to the grandeur of the subject of which it treats. It 
will be from the graphic pen of Mr. Stevens, with extensive 
illustrations from the drawings made on the spot by Mr. 
Catherwood. Two individuals better qualified for the task 
probably could not have been selected from the Old or the 
the female intellect was inferior to the male. People still |New World. 

To gratify the interest of the public, which could not wait 
‘they do in regard to all other metaphysical questions, accord- | the process of publication, these gentlemen have consented 
ing as their caprices turn them one way or the other. There||to exhibit a summary view of their Jabors in a short course 
is a pretty general agreement, however, on one point ; —/|of lectures, Mr. Stevens giving an account of the journey, 
| Women are just as capable of acquiring any species of|}and Mr. Catberwood illustrating the details with his draw- 
 wectitedion, as men ; they have as much of that faculty which||ings. The New York Albion contains a short account of 
| produces great scholarship as their lords. This 1s a point so|| their descriptions, from which we gather, that the travellers 
jeasily established by facts, that it does not admit of dispute. \first proceeded to the Bay of Honduras, and upon landing, 
|The only question undecided at the present time is, whether/||their first halting place in the way of their task was Copan, 
|the female sex have sufficient grasp and depth of intellect to||the ruins in the vicinity of which were both extensive and 
‘enable them to cope with the other sex in those matters||magnificent. Mr. Catherwood exhibited a drawing of @ 
| which require the exercise of the higher powers of the mind.|/temple at Copan, which seems to have been upon an ‘exten- 
This question cannot be decided, and the discussion of it has/|sive scale, one front of it being in length about 230 feet, and 
|eeretave been entirely laid aside. In its place has arisen/||its side about 180sfeet. The interior of the temple is laid 
‘another question, just as perplexing, and rather more likely ''out with all the skill and regard to convenience of the most 







Woman anv wer Sociat Position. — About a century ago, | 


of controversy. After a great deal of idle discussion, it pees 
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practiced architect, and the exterior presenting an elabora- leity, has been published by William Crosby & Co. It is a 
tion of ornament as well as a refinement in sculpture, which | beautiful tribute to the memory of a most worthy and useful 
altogether astonished the travellers, as in fact did the)| man. Dr. Tuckerman had been for years devoted to the ser- 
drawing astonish’ those before whom it was placed at the|/vice of the poor, and to enterprises for the promotion of 
lecture. There were many single columns most elaborately |; morality and religion, and the beneficial effects of his labors 
wrought, the work was deeply cut, and all in masterly style.) will long be felt. 


Mr. Catherwood, in pointing out these remarkable speci- 
mens, of course stated somewhat concerning the most prob- New Music. — Prentiss has just published “ The Colonel, 


able conjectures ; of which, anon. a ballad, as sung with distinguished applause by Mrs. Bailey, 
From Copan the travellers proceeded to Kuirigui, where|| words by Geo. P. Morris, music by Austin Phillips,” embel- 

they found many monaments chiefly of the same character lished with a handsome lithograph. 

as those at Copan, only the latter were much longer than an 

those which were first visited. From thence they proceeded|| Tae Musicat Rerorrer, by Messrs. Dearborn & Fitz, we 

to Santa Cruz del Cuiche, to Guequetenango, to Ocosingo, to}}are glad to learn is prospering. The May number. contains 

Palenque, and to Uxmal. The whole forming a circuit of|| much interesting reading, together with eight pages of music. 


nearly three thousand miles in perimeter, and the greater 
‘ Weekly Recory. 


part of which was thickly studded with extensive ruins, all 
The Bunker Hill Aurora states that the arrangement be- 


of which were perfectly analogous to each other, although 
the variations in extent, ornament, &c., were numerous. 
They were all evidently the labors of a people of a common tween the proprietors of Charles River Bridge and the Com- 
origin, of apparently the same political, religious, and social ||monwealth, has been completed. A deed has been given to 
principles, of the same habits and association of ideas, and/|the State, on the part of the proprietors, and they have been 
certainly far advanced in civilization and refinement. Innu-||released from every liability or obligation, imposed upon 
merable square columns or obelisks of stone were found in|/them by their charter. They are also to receive State Scrip 
the course of their investigations all of which were-carved||to the amount of $25,000, and interest at five per cent. 
on every side with either hieroglyphics, or with figures of|| The Portland Exchange, which was completed last year, 
animals or human beings; the former in all probability con-|}at a cost of $102,000, pays only three per cent. on the cost, 
taining legends which, if they could be decyphered would go}| while the city probably pays six per cent. for the money 
far to explain the history of the people who had thus executed|/ with which it was constructed. 
them ; and the latter executed with such regard to the due||  coffimunity of Indians in Wisconsin have lately been 
proportions of figure as actually to astonish the travellers|| admitted to citizenship in that territory. They are said to 
who had not the most remote expectation to find any branch/|be practical farmers, and admit no ardent spirits among 
of the fine arts in so forward a state. What added to their||them. 
astonishment was the fact‘that all these monuments were|| The three Normal schools in this State will send out, dur- 
found in the deepest recesses of the forests of gigantic and/|jing the present year, over one hundred and fifty teachers — 
closely planted trees; a proof of their antiquity altogether|| more thoroughly prepared, unquestionably, than any equal 
irrefragible, as it must have required centuries to bring sach|| number have ever been before at any one time. 
trees to their maturity and enormous growth, and it must]; Ata recent ball at the Tuilleries, the lady of a deputy 
have been after those cities were ruined and gone to desola-|| from the Cotes du Nord had her head, ears, and neck, so en- 
tion, that the forest was permitted to take root in their pre-||cumbered with diamonds, that a wit remarked that she seem- 
cincts at all. These considerations, unaided by any other,|| ed to have borrowed all the decanter stoppers of her husband's 
must carry the mind back to a period of the world altogether|| constituents. 
startling to think of. Richard H. Dana, jr. has been informed from England, 
An erroneous notion has got abroad, that these antiquities||that the Lords of the Admiralty. have ordered a hundred 
in the colossal magnitude of their parts, throw those ot copies of his book, “Two Years before the Mast,’’ for the 
Thebes, Luxor, and other Egyptian monuments into the|! libraries of the sailors. 
shade, and that the latter may now “hide their diminished|| It is stated that fifty tons of pins were manufactured the 
heads ;” it is believed also that in architectural elegance as|/ last summer at Slocum’s Manufactory in Poughkeepsie! 
well as in extent, these American remains far exceed those|| A housebreaker in England, who was recently being con- 
of Balbec, Palmyra, or even ancient Babylon itself. These|| veyed, by a police officer, in a railroad car, to his place of 
surmises receive no countenance from the accounts given by || destination, complaining that the handcaffs hurt his wrists, 
Messrs. Stevens and Catherwood. The extent of the Ameri-|/the officer took them off. No sooner did the burglar feel 
can monuments has rather regard to them as one mass pro-|| himself liberated, than, acting in accordance with the neck 
misceously and almost every where spread within a circum-||or nothing principle, he leaped from the car, which was 
ference of three thousand miles, than to the extent of magni-/! going at full speed, fracturing his skull and breaking both 
tude of any one specimen or set of rains ; and nothing but) his legs. 
either a complete misunderstanding of the true details, or an 
intense love of the marvellous can have brought about those|} The royal mail steamship Caledonia, Capt. McKellar, ar- 
false comparisons. rived at this port on Wednesday morning last, having made 
At a first glance at some of the more colossal figures,||the passage from Liverpvol in fourteen and a half days. 
their costumes and their grouping, there was for the moment|| Nothing had been heard of the steamer President, when 
& similarity to those of ancient Egypt, but the practised eyes||the Caledonia left Liverpool. Of course all hope of her 
of our travellers soon corrected the momentary error of their|| safety is at an end. 
thoughts. There was not one of those monstrous heads|| When the intelligence of the death of President Harrison 
which so essentially belong to Egyptian mythology, religious'| reached London, a meeting of Americans was held, at which 
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Coast Squapron. —The Secretary of the Navy, with a 
view to the effective defence of our large and exposed sea- 
board, is about to.commission shortly a large and efficient 
naval force. A portion of the squadron will be stationed off 
the southern harbors, commencing at Charleston, S. C. 
Another off Norfolk and that immediate vicinity. Another 
off New York. Another off Boston, and the last in the 
neighborhood of George’s Shoals and the Fishing Banks. 
In addition to this, the West India Squadron is to be largely 
increased. When all these additions to our present effective 
force shall be completed, we may begin to think ourselves 
in a tolerable resture for any emergency. 

———__— ee 
MARRIED, 


In this city, Mr. Hatevil K. Stanton to Miss Sargh J. Colcord. --- 
Mr. James Payson to Miss Susan Favour. - -- Mr. George 8. Hall to. Miss 
Kebekah Farwell. - -- Mr. Samuel G. Thompson to Miss Sarah E. Leeds. 
--- Mr. Andrew Jackson to Miss Delia C. Spaulding. ---Mr. John N. 
Davis to Mrs. Elien M. Spear. --- Mr. Edward L. 8. Hammond to Miss 
Catherine Aiken, --- Mr. Cyrus Hicks, of Boston, to Miss Polly Wood, 
of Norton, Mass.--- Mr. Silas Jones to Miss Susan M. Bodwell. --- 
Mr. Frederick 8. Frost, of Fall River, to Miss Angenette Dean, of Rox- 
bury.- -- Mr. John H. ‘Temple to Miss Mary 5S. Magoun. --- Mr. Daniel 
Pike to Miss Hannah Dearborn. 


In Charlestown, Mr. Augustus J. Archer, of Salem, to Mise Mary 
Jane Waldo, of C. 


In Salem, Rev. Edward B. Emerson, of Canaan, Conn., to Miss Ann, 
daughter of Ezra Lummus. 


In Lowell, Mr. Walter Tilton, of Boston, to Miss Ruth Webster. 


In Keene, N. H., Mr. G. W. Briggs to Miss Nancy Adams of Mont 
Vernon, 


—_—_— 





DIED, 


In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Chapman, of Middletown, Conn., wife 
of Mr. Nathaniel “hapman, 30. - -- Mr. Joseph Stevens, forinerly of 
Wiscasset, Me., 69. - -- Mrs. Rebecca T'., wife of Timothy Divoil, 35. 
--- Miss Hannah, daughter of the tate Edward Davis, Esq., 82. --~- 
Mr. Henry coln, 29, second son of Jared Lucoin, Esq. - - - Mr. Eben- 
ezer Goodrich, 58.--- At the Massuchusetts General Hospital, Mr. 
Richard G. Crowninshield, of Marblehead, 41. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Orris Kean, 26. 

In Cambridgeport, Miss Elizabeth H. Holbrook, 35. 

In West Cambridge, Mr. Eliakim Nason, 75. 

In Newburyport, Mr. Henry Osgood, 22. 

In Chelsea, 1ith inat., at the Marine Uospital, Capt. Stephen Twy- 
cross, of Dresden. Me., 69. While discharging a cargo of lumber on the 
5th inst., a timber fell upon his jeg and crushed it. 

In Milton, 9th inst., Miss Esther Soper, 75. 


Business Directory. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


fsaac F. Sueranp, T'eacher,—at Jenkins’ New Building, corner of 
Tremont and Bromfield streets. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral l'eeth, 16 Summer Stree 
Boston, His m aiteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are grarrieg, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphiet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremout Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 




















Cc. D. STRONG, 


Rookbinderand Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 


tention paid to binding Mnsic, Newspapers, and all kinds oi second 


hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watchee, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repe ‘red. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 





THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 
Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issued in a style of eleganee 


rites, and occult writings; the proportions of the figures|| Mr. Stevenson presided, and Col. Thomas Aspinwall acted 
were in every respect better in those before them, and no||as Secretary. A series of resolutions was passed, a copy of 
where did they find that inherent regard for great magnitude|| which was ordered to be forwarded to Mrs. Harrison. 


of peculiar position in the statuary and sculpture. The hier- 


oglyphics too, though liberally scattered and everywhere|| Capt. Elliott for the adjustment of the differences with the 
homogeneous, were altogether different from those upon the|| celestial empire were very unpopular with the merchants 
Egyptian monuments. What another Champollion may effect|| interested in the East India and China trade, and they had 
for the world, by decyphering the yet hidden writings on|| remonstrated strongly against its ratification. 


these monuments, it is not for us to surmise, but we doubt 
not that they could settle the question. 

Granam’s Macazine for June is received by Mr. Jordan, 
agent for this city. It cuntains a rich variety, and is embel- 
lished with a mezzotint engraving by Sartain, the “ Island of 
the Fay,” and a handsome plate of the fashions. 





Memore or Rev. Josera Tuckerman. By Rev. Wm. E. 
Channing.— A discourse on the life and character of Rev. 


Joseph Tuckerman, for many years minister at large in this''upon eleven bodies. 


fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 
"The selections of Music are made with great care. and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 
Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $16 00. 
Postnasters are authorized to.remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of thé Postmaster Genetal; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense ofthe Publisher, 
Cc. P. JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 















There is no later news from China. The arrangements of 


The Divan was about to proceed to a modification of the 
Hatti Scheriff promulgated against Mehemet Ali. The 
plague was greatly on the increase at Alexandria, and Me- 
hemet had retired to a country residence. Ibrahim kept 
himself shat up at Cairo: his health was much improved. 

The trial of M. Moutour, the editor of La France, for pub- 
lishing the forged letter attributed to Louis Phillippe, termi- 
nated in an acquittal. 

A great mortality was raging among the convicts at Wool- 
wich. Within the last twelve days inquests had been held 








A CHEAP BOOK. 
Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 
' The music it contains (fifti-four of the most popular pieces,) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 
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A BALLAD,—THE POETRY BY MR. T. MILLAR—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 8S. GODBE. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


| 
| I saw those lips I oft had kiss’d, 
| Like faded roses lie, 
I gazed upon her cold white breast, 
d heaved a deep deep sigh; 
I thought how once bosom beat 
When seated in her grot, 
And I recall’d m 
| But, ah! they 


broken vow, 
cw me not, 


THIRD VERSE. 


I bent to kiss her electe brow 3; 
All eyes on me so 

Save those which for ever closed 
Their brightly — a t 

I saw them strew around her bier 
Wild flow’rs, and knew the spot 

Where once they bloom’d—I saw no more, 
But, ah! they knew me not. 





Minp your P.’s axp Q.’s!— The origin of this phrase is 


thus accounted for. It was formerly the custom in ale 
houses, to keep the ‘day book” on the wall, or behind the 
door of the bar, and the landlord to distinguish the Pints 
from the Quarts, put their initial letters at the head of every 
man’s account. Hence the phrase “mind your P’s and Q’s!” 
At this day it has a more serious application, and tavern 
keepers are more chary of allowing their customers to run 
up scores, seeing that the law has put it out of their power to 
collect, beyond a certain sum, a debt so contracted. This is 
a wise provision, and here we close this paragraph with a 
friendly caution to all topers to mind their P.’s and Q.’s 

Inratvation.—A physician in Albany says: “We read 
last week a heart-sickening account of the decease of a fine 
amiable young lady who fell a victim to fashion — she laced 
herself to death! Apart from the prevailing infatuation 
which leads females to commit elegant and refined suicide, she 
is said to have been an uncommonly intelligent and prom- 
ising girl. The body presented a dreadful sight. The ribs 
were contracted to within half their natural circumference, 
and the shoulder blades were actually /apped over each other! 
The chest was of course extremely narrow, and not half 
the natural room was left for the action of the heart and the 
inspiration of air into the Jungs. The consequence was 
death !” 

OniGix OF THE worD Scuooner.— “ Being at Gloucester, 
Sept. 8, 1790, I was. informed (and committed to writing) 
that the kind of vessels called schooners, derived their name 
from this circumstance, viz.: Mr. Andrew Robinson, of that 


place, having constructed a vessel which he masted and 
rigged in the same manner as schooners are at this day ; on 
her going off the stocks and passing into the water, a by- 
stander cried out, ‘O how she schoons!’ Robinson instantly 
replied, ‘A schooner let her be.’ From which time, vessels 
thas masted and rigged have gone by the name of schooners, 
before which vessels of that description were not known in 
Europe nor America. 

“This account was confirmed to me by a great number of 
persons in Gloucester. I made particular inquiry of an aged 
sea captain, who informed me that he had not, in any of his 
voyages to Europe or America, seen any of those vessels 
prior to Robinson’s construction.” — Cotton Tufts’ Historical 
Collection. 

Benerit or Earty Ristnc.—There is a class of people 
in London, whose profession it is to rise before day and com- 
mence their peregrinations about the city, searching for ob- 
jects lost the previous night and eve by the million and a 
half who swarm the streets. These persons often make for- 
tunes. 

Mott Pitcuer.— We last week recorded the death at Lynn, 
of Mrs..Rebecca Short, aged 76, daughter of the celebrated 
“ Moll Pitcher.” A correspondent makes the inquiry, “ who 
was the celebrated “Moll Pitcher?” A scrap from the his- 
tory of the American Revolution will give a full answer. 
In the beginning of the renowned battle of Monmouth, Molly 
Pitcher was occupied in carrying water from a spring to a 
battery, where her husband was employed in loading and 
firing acannon. He was shot dead at last, and she saw him 


fall. An officer rode up and ordered off the cannon. “It 
can be of no use now,” said he. But Molly stept up, offered 
her services, and took her husbard’s place, to the astonish- 
ment of the army. She fought well, and half pay for life 
was given her by Congress. She wore an epauiet, and 
was ever after called “ Captain Molly.” — Portsmouth Journal. 

To maxe Names crow 1n Fruir.— When peaches and nec- 
tarines are about half ripe, cover the side exposed to the sun 
with strips or specs of wax, in any desired shape or form, 
which hinders the sun from coloring the part covered ; and, 
when the fruit is ripe, and the wax removed, it will be found 
marked in the manner described. 

Ay immense dead whale has recently been cast up by the 
sea on the beach at Madras. After various ineffectual at- 
tempts to throw it clear of Madras, into which that mass of 
putridity would inevitably have introduced disease, the body 
was broken up by shots from the ramparts, and the frag- 
ments eventually buried in the sand. 

On one of the Emperor Alexander’s visits to Warsaw, 
there not having been time to clear the streets of a quantity 
of mud which had been scraped into heaps, the Russian 
authorities ordered the windows on the ground floor of the 
houses to be opened, and the mud thrown into the rooms. 
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